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The  CliarlestonT(S.  G.)  Mercury  thinks  that  the 
groat  danger  is,  lest  utter  Lincoln's  election  the 
border  States  should  undertake  to  abolish  slavery ; 
and  it  adds  that,  "they  will  have  an  abolition  party 
in  the  South,  of  southern  men.  The  contest  for 
slavery  will  no  longer  be  one  between  the  North  and 
South.  It  will  be  in  the  South,,  between  the  people 
of  the  South." 


V7i»\j    uv,i  n  i-vn    in"-   iiui 

South,  between  the 
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A#mong  all  the  Eepublicans  victory, none  are  more  gratifying  than  the 
defeat  of  your  bogus  Pitch. 

Letter  from  B land ennsburfe, 111. 


R.  Bunyan    Nov  9th  Evening 
Mov.  1860 


Hurrah  for  Lincoln!  This  is  the  salutation  of  every  one  you  meet,  Hurrah 
for  Lincolnl  is  the  joyful  greeting  at  every  step  you  take  through  the 
village.  Hurrah  for  Lincoln  is  voicif orated  by  every  urchin  in  the  street. 
Hurrah  for  Lincoln  forms  the  loud  chorus  of  a  band  of  150  wide  awakes, 
and  half  the  Republicans  are  hoarse  with  shouting  Hurrah  for  Lincoln. 

When  the  cars  came  in  on  Wednesday  forenoon, more  than  50  Repub- 
licans were  at  the  Depot,  and  about  as  many  papers  snatched  from  the 
rufiws  boys,  were  eagerly  glanced  over  when  with  one  accord  , such  cheers 
burst  forth, as  would  have  made  Old  Abes  heart  glad  if  he  could  have  heard 
them,' for  some  minutes,  no  thing  was  to  be  seen  but  waving  of  papers  and  hatsA 
and  dozens  of  hats  in  the  air  as  high  as  they  could  be  thrown, and  nothing 
could  be  heard  but  , Hurrah  for  Lincoln, In  the  evening  they  burnt  up   all 
the  fire  balls, powder  &c  they  could  get, and  next  morning  sent  to  Chicago 
for  fire  works,  but  in  the  evening  it  rained  , and  is  raining  still  but 
some  of  them  are  out  re joicing.They  appear  almost  wild  with  excitement, 
leaping  and  yelling, like  madmen. Prehaps  I  feel  as  happy  as  any  of  them, 
butfdont  make  quite  asv^o i s e ,  but  when  I  meet  a  friend, pass  the  usual 
salutation, Hurrah  for  Lincoln. 

This  little  town  gave  Lincoln  94-  majority  out  of  411  votes,  1  for 
Breck,and  2  for  Bell,  There-in  spite  of  the  rain  I  hear  the  cannon.  Well 
let  us  rejoice  that  the  reign  of  the  slaveholders  is  at  an  end, and  we  are 
more  free  and  independent .1  much  fear  Abe  will  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe, 
or  a  tough  log  to  split, with  both  houses  of  congress  against  him. 

I  recieved  your  letter  with  Its  contents  safely  yesterday, and  thank 
you  for  your  trouble.lt  seems  hard  to  get  money  anU   of  either  Shumway 
or  Atwater.I  suppose  Shumway  has  not  got  it, and  Atwater  will  not  part 
with  it  so  long  as  he  can  help  It. I  think  Shumway  has  let  the  ballance  of 
his  payment  run  on  so  long, the  interest  ought  to  ba.  taken  out  of  what  he 
has  paid  so  thal^Ts  yet  yet  due, will  be   drawing  interest, it  would  be  but 
right.  There  is  a  small  note  of  ,1  think  tit, which  is  drawing  no  interest 
it  was  due  last  April, he  should  pay  on  that  after  it  became  due, It  has 
been  a  serious  damage  to  me, as  well  as  inconvenience  not  getting  what  was 
clue  in  the  spring.  I  had  to  take  up  some  that  was  drawing  20%  to  keep 
myself  out  of  debt, and  fit  up  that  house,  We  moved  into  it  ten  days  ago, 
having  made  it  habitable  and  convenient.lt  needs  painting  badly, but  I  will 
not  be  able  to  do  it  this  fall. I  am  busy  gett  Ing   stuff  to  fence  the  lot 
and  have  one  side  nearly  done, it  is  a  corner  lot  and  has  to  be  fenced  on 
three  sides. I  have  got  plain  pickets  for  the  front  side, I   could  not  get 
money  to  buy  lumber  in  the  summer, and  now  it  costs  me  just  about  one 
third  more  .  It  will  cost  , posts  and  lumber, some  $34-  to  fence  the  lot, 
besides  nails  , hinges, and  labor. 

Prehaps  you  have  heard  that  Wm.has  had  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
he  is  now  slowly  recoverlng.lt  is  five  weeks  since  he  was  confined  to  his 
room.  Maria  speaks  as  if  the  boys  were  doing  well, she  says  their  sales 
for  the  year  will  exceed  from  all  present  appearances  $5000,  If  much  of  it 
is  drugs, their  profits  must  be  large. We  are  both  well,  Margaret  joins  me 
in  love  to  yourself  and  all  the  family, 

Ever  yours  to  oblige  from 
R. Bunyan 
(  Written  to  Samuel  Williams  of  Lima,Ind.) 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ELECT. 

1  bands  that 


i  dom 


inything,  hon 
icn  that  wo   a- 


Opposod  to  his  election, 
,  viewing  tho  matter  dispassionately, 
must  come  to  this  conclusion  at  last, 
ting  aside  demagogues  and  firo-ontera. 
irat.  Lincoln  was,  and  is  a  citizen  of 
United   States,   and   liaving    all    tlio 


lalificat 


,■  liu.J  1. 


obo 


diduto,  and  being  a  candidate,  lio  bad 
right  to  ho  olected  if  ho  could,  and  hnvin 
boon  elected  by  l!io  popular  vote  of  tl 
people,  and  tho  doctrine,  that  tho  ninjori 


ly  i 


,  further;  bis  principles  a> 
Buchanan's;  tho  only  diffoicuco  being, 
that  Buchanan's  wore  covered  up  by  tho 
Cincinnati  platform,  and  the  peoplo  .were 
hurnhueged  by  it.  Mr.  B.,  for  example 
could  find  nothing  in  the  Constitution  by 
whick  he  oonld  protect,  tho  rights  of  citi- 
zens at  Uarper's  Ferry;  now  Mr.  Lincoln 
cornea   out  boldiy  with  his  principles,   wo 


indcrs 


fillb 


muga- 


to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 

cognized  by  tho  Constitution,  if  ho  de- 
arth from  it,  wo  hovo  only  to  impeach 
im ,  and  if  tho  Supreme  Court  is  not  cor- 
npt,  we  aro  as  safe  while  wo  bnve  a  pov- 
[-nment  of  laws  under  tho  Administra- 
te of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  anybody  else,  pro- 
ided   also,  that  tho  United  States  Sonato 


imorohy .  for  wlmt   is   u    Ki.pit.li. 

d  a  faithful  execution  of  them 
rchy,  and  an  administration  o 
:nea  and  thoso  who  do  only  a 
non  loll  them  to  do.     We  must  b, 


reful   that  this 


i  the 


present  time,  let  the  people  lake  tho  mat- 
ter into  their  own  hands  and  treat  with 
contempt  tho  would-be  rulers  of  the  South 
and  Iho  enemies  of  tbo  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  thoy  may  yot  bo  free  men,  if 
they  do  not,  tiny  may  n  hen  it  is  too  late 
to  retract,  have  the  yoke  >a  dcap'<tisni  fas- 
toned  upon  their  necks,  under  the  specious 
name  of  Demoerney!  Jefferson  warned 
liia  countrymen  by  saying  "be  careful  that 
ile~iirtiitig  muis  a1  Jer  thu  specious  namo  of 
D>nvtcracy  do  not  deprive  yon  of  your  lib- 
ortios."  Whilo  we  adhere  strictly  to  tho 
Constitution  and  the  lavs,  and  have  tbcm 
faithfully  executed  by  the  President  uu.l 
overy  olHeer  down  to  Constable,  tboro  is 
no  danger  to  us.  But  it  ia  well  known  to 
•very  intelligent  man  tbat  iu  a.  Kepublie 
every  step  outside  of  tho  Constitution  and 
tho   laws   ii  so  much  anarchy, 'ind   if   on- 


tako   tho  \ 


under  thci 


introl, 


if  tky 


-.  do   i 


ill    : 


the  Coostitu 
^Federal  offices  for  the  good  "t  t 
-and    take   tho  whole  authority   i 

own  hands,  and  this  seems  to 


3  gOVt 


oil* 


of  the  expense 


the  test,  merely  to  moke  ihu  Yuncoyn, 
McGraths  and  those  of  like  kidney  t 
their  masters  I  My  countrymoo,  lo 
beseech  you  to  appeal  to  the  Conslili 
and  to  tho  laws;  any  other  appeal  in 
government  leads  to  anarchy,  confi 
and  bloodshed;  let  demagogues  rant 
do  you  stick  to  your  country,  its  Com 
tSon  and  its  laws  and  make  every  p 
I   do  his  duty  and  all  will   be 


with  I 


BY   TELEGRAPH. 
Steamboat  Teoumeob    Sunk. 

Louisville,  Nov.  IM.— Tho  steamboat 
TeoumRob,  from  Cincinnati,  bound  for 
Now  Orleans  with  a  heavy  cargo  of  freight, 
sank  across  tho  mouth  of  tho  canal  on  tho 
lS'.h.  Her  cargo  i»  badly  damaged  by  wa- 
ter.    No  one  on  board  suffered  any  inju- 


lunk  i 


tho 


1m vo  "ml  boats 
oulh  of  the  canal,  which  will    probably 
obstruct  navigation  for  several  dnya. 
Later  from  California. 

Fort  Keaiinev,  Nov.  17.— Tho  Overland 
1'ony  Kxpress  pushed  here  last  evening, 
bringing   California  dates  to  tho  Tth  inst. 

Tho  city  of  San  Francisco  gave  Lincoln 
above  3000  majority,  but  thoro  is  proba- 
bility that  Douglas  has  carried  tho  State. 

The  State  Legislature  of  California  will 
probably  elect  a  Douglas  Sonator. 

17.— The  steamer  Pa- 

cilii-  fr.-ru  this  port   for    New  OHi'iuis,  was 
de-troji'.l  liy  fire  at  I'm  mi  town  last  niuhl. 

Capt.  Lamb  was  lost.    Tho  remainder 

of  the  I'ttkers  and  tho  crew  and  pa ;.-i; litre t.i 


alls 


iii^i 


in  the 


P  .0-  Batos  Rotjoe,! 
Nov.  21,  1S60.     f 
Editor  Gazette  <fc  Comet  : — 

Bear  Sir:— I  see  in  your  issue  of  yester- 
day, you  Btato  tho  Mails  had  foilod  for 
days  ;  this  is  an  error.  Thoro  has 
been  but  one  failure,  and  that  of  tho  entire 
New  OileniH  Mail,  due  here  on  Monday, 
laso  make  Hie  correction  and 

Oblige  Your  Ob't.,  SorVt. 
J.  McCoitmcK,  P.  M. 


Histout  of  Telegraphs.— A  writer  in 
tho  Now  York  Every  Saturday,  gives  the 
follonioc  iiitc-rc.ling  facts  : 


required  for  practical  purposes. 

from  its  atro&g tb,  though  not  so  good  a 
electrical  conductor  us  copper,  would  1 
more  serviceable  ;  coueequcutly  tho  coi 


l.j  ffei-nted  pu-ri)  (.f  paper. which 

■>cd    .....I    |.fl\    .{..rl;'l'..u'-;',r.:i 


lo  Now  York  ;  from  the  lattor  plate  other 
pailici   tonliiiucd   c-i'l  and   we-l.     It  was 

..n  tho  iin,  t...m  W.i-nu.ptoti  to  Now 
York,  that  iho  Tirol  nudur-walor  wires  of 
any  importance  were  successfully  worked; 
they  wore  covered  with  ami*  percha  aod 

m  the  lii-ittoin  id  tho  lliiils'..n  rivur  from 
Bull's  ferry  to  the    upi.usiu-  hln.ru  tlnnco 


Suppose  for  example,  the  U 
served  by  Mason  aiid  Dixon's  1 
wo  bo  any  better  neighbors  in 
tiou  as  two  people,  than  wo  arc  as  one)  I 
trow  not.  And  tho  most  intelligent  men 
aro  too  obtuse  to  understand  bow  tai.s 
would  be  brought  aboot  without  aniichy 
Olid  bloodshed.  Nevertheless,  if  rash  men, 
io  spito  of  the  most  suit  inn  warning  should 
bring  about  tliio  oe  plot  able  state  uf  iilluirs, 
perhaps  Queen  Vicloriuin  her  good  graces 
might  inform  you  through  her  Minister, 
thai,  in  os  much,  as  you  wero  ineapable 
of  laking    care    of    yourselves,   that    sho 


take 


i  of  ye 


and  lo  take  c 


ship  of  War  at  every  port   from 
Rio   Grande,   to  takn 
,  and    quarter   100,000 
;  the  people  to  keep    order, 


a  oft! 


of  tho  country,  provided  you  ] 
tion  to  the. said  crowned  head 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually 
for  taking  care  uf  revenue  and  your  other 
interests.  One  of  tho  family  has  boon  re 
connuitering  already,  and  it  was  though 
ii  great  honor  to  he  taken  by  tho  hand  h 
him,  lako  caro  ho  does  not  get  jou  by  th 
wrist,  and  fasten  tho  fullers  upon  yo 
which  you  aro  forging  for  yourselves  ;  th 
citizens  of  Charleston  and  of  tho  State  ( 
South  Carolina,  gonerally,  had  a  taalo  ( 
British  clemency  about  tho  year  17S1, 
■which  tho  shades  of  Hayne,  Sum  n  tor,  Ma- 
rion, Grcon  and  others  could  testily,   and 

will  you  pUcti  your.ol  ves,  in  tho   roach   of 

her  unrclin-iimliiiiK  jawsagi 

British  India  I!   aud  indeed 

pi: 


Spiritual  World.— Tbere  is  no 
such  thin^  us  chance  in  the  spiri- 
tual world.  A  busman  may  lind 
on  the  road  a  puckutbook  full  of 
bank  notes,  which  had  nearly  up- 
ds  gig,  or  a  dilcher  dig  up  i 
hoard  of  gutd  guiueas  ;  but  n 
bhn.kbead  ever  yet  stumbled  upoi 
e  thought,  either  on  the  royal 
road  or  byways  of  imagination, 
you  find  ono  in  his  possession, 
ay  be  Biire  that  ho  has  purloined 
from  the  brain-treasury  of  a  rich 
ian,  or  received  it  in  charity,  lie 
docs  oot  know  its  value,  and  he  of- 
fers it  in  exchange  for  the  most 
worthless  articles,  suuh  as  beads 
or  small  beer.  You  see  blockheads 
laboring  nil  life  long  lo  say  some- 
thing good,  or  hue, or  rich, or  rare  ; 
and  sometimes  you  are  surprised 
to  notice  productions  of  theirs  not 
by  any  means  so  very  much  amiss 
in  a  small  way.  But  it  won't  do  ; 
a  certain  air  of  stupidity,  however 
slight,  breathes  over  every  para- 
graph ;  their  gaudiest  compositions 
arc  but  a  bed  of  indifferent  poppies  ; 
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BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 


BARROW  It  POPE, 

Attorneys  aud  Counselors  at  Law, 
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JOHN  L.  "WOLFF, 
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JOHN     TIL,  A  WO. 
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"wiBinn  "   nVl- "oBd/i'l  nil  iimtVJm^'o 
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any  ordorB  for  work  in  thoir  lino,  witL 


C.  G.  WILSON, 

noCSE.  SIGN,  k  DECORATIVE  PAINTER. 
I-IOUSiS    PAINTING, 
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FRAMES 


\M.I'"S 


SUNDRI  ES. 


DR.   MoGIMSEY, 
OFFICE  ON  LAUREL  STREET, 

2doora  East  of  the  Bletnodist  Churoh. 


DR.  EDWARD  DELOSY 

REsl'KCTKULLV  tender*  his  profos- 
Bional  Bo'rvicoa  totlio  [.ooulu  of  Biiton 
Rouoo  and  surrounding  neighborhood,  In 
thu  practice  of  Medicine,  Obateircs,  &<s. 

Office  next  door  to  tho  residence  of  P, 
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iuomeys  aud  Counselors  at  Law, 
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LIME  AND  CEMENT. 


CLOTH  CLOAKS. 


Look  s 


eoftl 


''/    I,.".'.    L-l 


nly   lugh 


loddl 


cuius,  or  yiijk,  or  carnation,  or  vie 
let,  to  say  DOtbiiig  of  llic  lily  or  tli 
rose,  is  wortli  tho  wliolo  Itauntini 
show — nay,  you  wigh  even  for  tlj 
dandelion.  Genius,  however  mill 
and    moderate,    if  true,    produce; 

wild  flower  or  another,  unil  presciils 
you    with  a  small    bouquet,    which 
yon  place  in  your  button-hole  i 
a  jar  ou  the  cbimney-piece. 


uk  for  ihciiiiulvcs,  in  place  of  ho- 
iway  by  p-jliiical  tumblers,   who 

on    -tick    lo    your   Country,   its 

,  will   only   W.iiii  to   nnari-hy   and 
Military  Dopntiam. 
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The  Swohd  of  Tideiucs  -Tho  enrious 

in  untiqiiiiii'B  w  HI  1"'  t-'lihl1  '"  '|,»nl  ;il  l'  tll,; 

iiinonjt  tho  collection  ot  Jnfpph  li..|.i, 
rcrcully  dti-fftstd.  It  was  .lijcm.ru. 1  in 
thiil  luwnl  Ha'  M'  pntniuui  ..f  the  llomana) 

Borne  yearn  suiuc ,  while  eicnvutiug  for  a 
now  fortillcatiou. 
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NEW    GOODS. 
JUST   RECEIVED. 

WHLLS,  T\ni.LED.  BLUE  AND  PBL. 

eh  "i.v'/i  r~.\iu  r\i'-iifi>  i-j- 
MKSTJCS,  PBWTS,   ETC.. 

TEWS,  HOOTS  ASH  SHOES.  LADIES  F. 
SHOES  AND  QA1TERS,  d£ULDRE!P£ 

l/ATS,   ETC.,  ETC. 


t~  J3  P  O  T 

IMl'ORTED    HAVANA   SEOAKS. 


T-EKF  COOI..— Pur,-   S.ula   Wiili-r,    wi 


House  Famishing  Goods. 


i.'ii'.'iri-.V'v  LINE; 

PLANTATION    SUPPLIES,  ETC 
TTBlbsllalao,   keei>eoDil»n(ly   on  bar,aalarB, 

:i'AV,UfCORN,  OATS,   BRAN,  ETC, 
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PLAYING  CARDS. 


OVAL  FRAMES. 

t  LAIN,  Waved,  Hilt,  Kosowood  and 
Japanese  Moiild'ui|ia.  u  now  OBsort- 
ut,  call  oiid  or ' 


NO   CURE,  NO    PAY-TRY  IT. 

l/TATTArl'S   Apporiont.a  cerium  our 
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THE  VICTORY  CORN  MILL. 
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STAPLE  GOODS. 

SUCH  aflliroivn  an.l  W,.;1,  h.-l  Cotton 
Sheolintr,  Hmnn.-k  '!  l:l,|.,  Liu.-n.T'.u  ;, 
md  ovorythiug  in  this  lino  at  reduced 
>MCM  S.  M.  AMIJiU. 


SEGARS  AND  SNUFF. 


COOKING  STOVES. 

T1Ia.."'«ndl!'LLtnUK;il?r'n7,.l:'llpM'   D"' 


LADIES    SHOE  MAKING, 


COTTON  BACK  BANDS. 

uortad   aizoH   ot   3    ply   Cotton   Back 
Bunds  an  article  much  cheeper  itud 


PISTOLS  I     PISTOLS  !I 


New  Fall  and  Winter  Clothing. 


HOUSE    SIIOERS 


PAINT  MILLS. 

AFEWoaliaiidforSBleal 
a>ayW  LABUUIER*  LAWO 

CINE  Pi  SHIRT  FRONTS. 


EZRA   KELLY  .*.  SON'S   WATCH. 
Oil  for  Sowing  Machines Juatreeoivoc 
end  for  sale  by 

THEO.  GOLDMANN^ 

CUTLERY  I  CUTLERY ! I 


GUNS!  GUNSI!  GUNS!!! 


SEGARS!  SEGARSI! 

1 0,000  "SKSrsiffifdS's: 


SEGARS!     SEGARSI! 


SPLENDID   STOCK 

MEN'S.  YOUTHS  AND  BOYS'  S1I1KTS. 
Won's,  Youths  and  Boys'  Shirts, 


jolylW 

NICHOLAS  DA 

LARD   OIL. 

20  "» 

..Ur.ra   jil,   ■.^.1.^   .j 

UUKT.1 

BORINO  MACHINES,  ADOEHS  &.O. 

,TD,KS 

1\u^V''7^,i.,.'m!'^iI).1.,,i! 

'-'.",,l„  ",','  1 

BACON. 

TTJST  ro 

r  bocor 

rauyl 
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BATON  HOUUE, 

V.  HEUDE  &  CO., 
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TO  PHYSICIANS 


James  JHc'Wajf, 

BUILDER. 


mptly.    CISTERNS  ol 


F  RANK_  HTJGUET. 
TO   THE    MILLION! 


PRANK  HDGUET, 


RE-OPENING 

BY    LOUIS   J.    OOHN, 


SUNDRIES!    SUNDRIES!! 

-JA^i.];  i  I  -  .|.-M,..ni..   I'^tiH...  lDdo.Ure* 
OKI  .n.wii.  ■:  Jn  ii.  iv  Hri,.i  A|.|,i,.slMikB». 


(ii.m  I)f,|.-,  iMtn  Ily  Mallard  Now  York, 
V.HEHDE  &  CO.'S 


BOYS    CLOTHING 

D«tJ I  "ll."  r"n  CC""P  *"  "     W."p.   PIULL1PS. 

PURE    WINES    AND    BRANDEIS. 

.)  II.MKI'l|..M"Jr..  I'liiUL.^gaeUrotidy; 
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DRIED  APPLES. 

SK 

R.° 

^.iffilttA-g 

V.AVUy 

T;..' 

■;'-;''  iy 

FOR    SALE. 

A      VALCAlll.K  irmct  of  land  tl 


DR.  FAY'3  1 
(old  by 


Jc-tfersou's  View*  01  Lincoln's  Hoyal 
Progress— Position  of  liatlicul  Dciuo- 
prats  uuUer  Lincoln's  AtluiiuikCruliou    , 

I  confess,  tliul  I  am  not  reconciled  io  Uie  idea  of"  u  Cine;" ! 
Mugu  irate  parading  liiiasell"  Uiruugli  ilie  stverul  biuio 
&,  mi  object  of  public  ga^p,   and    in   quisl    of  applause,  i 
which,  to  In-  valuable,  should  lie  purely  voluntary.     !  had 
rather  acquire  slicing'  od  will  by  a   laitliful   discharge  of  j 
my  duueK,  than  owe  expressions  of  it  to  my  putting  itv) 
self  in  the  way  of  receiving  ilicin  -  Ju  riiiiso.s. 

In  order  to  gain  the  support  of  a  very    nu- 
merous class  of  men.  who  had    been   educate;! 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Democratic   party,    and 
who   had   steadily  avowed   thotn&eivea  as   dis-  I 
eiples  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  name   Republi- 
can was  chosen  to  designate  their  coalition  with  I 
Whigs  and  Abolitionists,  that  being  the  name  j 
of  the  party  of  which  &j.v.  Jefferson  wis  the  first  , 
great    and   distinguished   leader.      During  the  i 
progress  and  consolidation  of  that  party  for  thu  , 
deceitful  purpose  of  keeping  that  class  of  meo  j 
more  firmly    iu   thu  ranks  ol  tho  new   party,  ! 
strong  and  reported  assurances  were  given.,  that 
if  successful  in  electing  a  Chief  Magistrate,  the 
government  would  ba  restored   to   the   pristine 
jimpiicily  of  the  (list    Republican   administra- 
tion, and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  its    revered 
Chief.     It  is  not  improbable    tli&t   these   often 
renewed  assurances  drew  over  u  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  (who  ilattored  themselves  that    iu 
the  new  party  combination,  they  uvuldjtil!  ad- 
hero  to  Tue  doctrines,  aud  maintain  the   priuci-  I 
pics  of  Mr.  jelferson,)  to  secure  tho  success   of 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

That  the  great  body  of  those  Republicans. s 
who  constantly  affirmed  their  attachment  to 
Dcmccratic  principles  would  Lave  scornfully 
rejected  all  connection,  with  men,  wno  Jiouid  i 
avow  the  intention  of  adniinistoiing  the  govern- 
ment, on  tho  principle  of  the  Adamses  and  Mr. 
Oi&y,  &Uu  reuto;'e  F;e  worst  features  of  Feder- 
alism and  Whiggery,  Is  perfectly  certain, if  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  upon  their  repeated  -decla- 
ration? and  known  antipathies. 

With  what  deep  mortification  and  indignation 
must  those  who  have  not  lost  ail  sense  of  isharnc, 
all  self-respect,  all  regard  tor  the  past,  view  tho 
indications  already  too  manifest,  mat  the  new  I 
administration,  is  to  be  thoroughly  Federal  and 
Whig  to  the  back  bone.  With  the  result  of  tho  . 
election  it  discarded  at  once  all  those  profes- 
sions of  respect  for  sn  attachment  to  Deruoratic 
principles,  tho  name  of  Mr  Jetl'ei  son  is  no  lon- 
ger heard  pronounced  as  a  symbol  of  principles, 
nor  hi:,  political  qLocU'ino3  as  a  matter  of  faith. 
They  are  already  discarded,  and  the  old  rotten, 
but  undecayed  Federalism,  is  to  be- revived,  and 
tho  uuuntry  reduced  to  i-s  vassalage. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Preaid«ut 
elect  is  not  familiar  with  the  writings  and  opi- 
nions of  Mr,  Jefferson,  and  to  manifest  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  his  contempt 
for  tho  man  'and  his  opinions  he  has  chosen 
"  to  parade  himself  through  thu  Sjiafcea  as  <;n 
object  of  public  ga/.c:;  by  the  most  circuitous 
route  between  Springfield  and  Washington. 

We  call  tin  attention  of  our  quondam  Demo- 
cratic friends  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  then  bid  them 
ga/.e  at  the  Royal  progress  with  what  appetite 
they  may.  Jt  is  intended  for  thcii  humiliation 
aud  not  ours.  Some  of  them.  ,.o  doubt,  will 
participate  in  it,  and  lead  their  sweet  voices 
when  "thrift,  may  follow  fawning,"  while  others, 
the  more  independent  part,  will  scorn  to  bend 
the  knee  to  this  political  baai, 


It  is  the  beginning  of  a  ao-.v  regime,  the  bud- 
ding of  the  fi  nils  of   Lhd    n  'tv   administration, 
which  is  to  add  to  our  deb.,  un  the  theory  that  j, 
it  i:-  a  blessing    lucieise  a  standing  army   until 
it  is  strops  enough  to  overawe  the  people,  im-   i 
u">so  an  onerous   protection   uriU.    giveaway 
tiindu..!.-   of  millions  t-f  dollars  for   improve- 
ments, multiply  public  employments   and  thus 
endanger,  if  it  shall  not  destroy,  our  liberties.— 
[f   nan  who   still  pride    themselves    upon  their  | 
having  onco   Relieved   iu   the   doctrines  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and    only  left  it  because  one  j 
now  article  was  not   inserted   to   thoir  satisfac-  : 
tion,  can  now  swallow  the  whole  Federal  Whig 
Cieei,    and    under     tho    name    ol'    Republican  ! 
abolish  Republicanism  itself,  it   will  be  a  sad 
commentary  upon    the  virtue,  tie  consistency, 
the  integrity  of  manhood.     They    will  in  thtir 
o.vn  persons  demonstrate  tho  possible  truth  on 
which  Federalism   was  founded,  that   mankind 
are  not   capable  of   self-go  vcruweut,   and  tb,.t 
the  Union  must  in  the  end  rest  upon  power,  iu 
the  embodiment  ol  a  standing  a. my.  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  creation  of  debts  and  tho  distri- 
bution of  jobs,  and  not  as  the  earlier  Republi- 
cxns,  now  Democrats,  taught,   upon  the  virtue, 
the  intelligence  and  consent  of  the  people. 

It    is    not    perhaps    quite    fair   to   judge  Mr. 
Lincoln  by    the   semi-authentic    paragraphs  in  ', 
the  newspapers   which  have  fore-shadowed  his 
policy  on   the  present   lamentable  condition  01 
all'airs  at  Washington.     It  is  to  be  hoped  rather 
than  believed,  that  he  does  not  approve  of  col 
lecting   the    :egul. ii    .amy    at    Washington    to 
insial  him.     That  i  ■■  will  not  begin  to  adminis- 
ter the  government    at    the  head  of   the   army, 
and  inaugurate  a  military  despotism,  instead  of  ! 
a  constitutional  Chief- Magi  drat  e. 

It  is  to  bo  hoped,  notwithstanding  his  decla- 
rations to  the  contrary,  that  he  will  not  re- 
enact  the  British  Statutes,  formed  to  subjugate 
the  Colonies,  nor  pursue  the  cruel,  blood-thirsty 
policy  of  Lord  North  against  American  citizens;  : 
"  a  sober  second  thought  "  may,  and  it  is  to  be  | 

uopp*i  will,  di'-t'-f  hjr-j  (ron;  hi*  ile-clami  ii'tcii 
;  t-ions,  -iiid  tvt'it  a  '..iril  war 

If,  in  the  result,  il  should  be  male  clear  and  I 
manifest,   that  the    class  of  men  ..ailing   them-  ! 
selves   democrjilM,    (ashsvii.g   formerly   tided 
with    that    party.;    have    restored   federalism! 
to   power    in  ail    its  bad    measures,  they   must  ' 
either  secede  iron:  their  present  association,  as  ' 
having  been  grossly  deceived,  m   remain  as  the 
hewers  of  weed  and  drawers  of  watei  iu  a  party 
where-  they   are  no   longer  treated  as   equals  or 
co-ordinates.     Of  power,    i;  is   clear  they    me 
not  to  bo  permitted  to  participate  and  only  to 
Bhf.re  moderately  in  the  most  vena!   patronage. 
A   lew  of  the    most   prominent   may    be   sent 
abioad    an    the  representatives  ol    Federalism, 
aud  to  congratulate  Monarchy  teat  Democracy 
is   dead.     It  is  the    restoration  of  tho  Stuarts, 
modified  to  our  condition    updated    a-;  hi.».tory 
is    always   repenting  its   lemons,  without   man-  I 
kind    lei.-e    ben  luted    !..         -.     Then    ihe 
Fresh}  termns,    who.-.c     uni.ed    Voice    le^tored 
Charles  the   Second,  were    f-jou    tnvrj  10    fcl 
that  th„y  hid  given  themselves  a  cruel  master  j 
ana  their  ccnn:ry  a  tyrant,  and  that,  in  rcaor-  ' 
ing  a  monarch,  they    had  restored    lhc  Church 
of   Logland— their    repentance    came   loo  late. 
The  dumcerats  who   have  restored    Federalism 
cannot  escape  the  ;.<  uc  fate.     Tt.,-y  mm  t  ,  itht  r 
avow  that  polidc.il  cieed  or  be  trampled  under 
loot.     So  longasihey    remain  in  tho  iLpubli- 


can  ranks,  they  will  bo  legardod  with  suspicion 
aud   treated  wita    contumely.     That  the    main 
bod}  of  tlu.ni  will  never  submit  to  the  revival  ol  i 
Federal  measures  \>e  hope   and  believe — but 
th.-y    must  judge    and  act,    for  themselves,    and  ! 
nartowiy    V.  aleh  those    who  La,  :    misled  them.  , 
Some  el   ih.'    leader:!    they  have    followed   and 
truste.l    ai)   ■  orrrptcd,    othets  ara  corruptible 
and  will    attempt  to  sell    them  li.-r    uomo  pitiful  - 
oflice  or  profitable  job.     I;i  the  arll'ttl  combina- 
tion to    overcome  tho   Democratic  party,  under 
an  abolition  platform,  it  is  now  sulacicntly  ap- 
parent that  those  who  controlled  the  organiza-  , 
tion,  and  secured  the  whole  power  and  patron- 
age of  the  government,  are  ali  men  of  Whig  an- 
tecedents and  Federal  principles.     The  men  ol 
Democratic  proclinlica  are  not  even  treated  as 
allies,   much  less  as    eo-or.iin.ilo  traitors.     The 
sooner   they  appreciate    that    they    are   in  the 
i;  black  hole  "  tiic  more  easily  they  may  escape 
Good  men  may  be  disappointed,  but  those  who 
voluntarily  submi!  to  de-gradation  become  con- 
temptible.    The   new   article  of  political  faith,! 
that  made  so    strange  a    union,    is  to    be  aban-  : 
doii<  d — so  that    all    that  will    have  been    really 
giined   by  the   coalition  will  ba    the  restoration 
of  a  Federal  Administration. 

The  theory  of  federalism  was  that  the  people- 
were  neither  lit  foi  nor  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment, that  they  couid  not  be  trusted  even  to 
defend  their  own  liberty,  much  less  to  secure 
good  administrators  of  the  Republic;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  they  must  bo  made  to  maintain 
and  obey  a  strong  and  powerful  central  govern- 
ment, supported  by  a  standing  army,  a  large 
navy,  and  countless  expenditure,  iu  jobs  of 
every  description,  to  conupt  th«  leading  men  : 
in  the  States  to  its  .support.  Tho  Lading 
federalists  intended  to  gradual!}  change  the 
government  into  a  permanent  Executive  and 
Senate,  and  thus  ass.milate  our  Republic  to  the 
monarchy  of  Great  iiiitais. 

If,  then    it  shall  now  be  dumoustrated,    tha,! 
tho  large  body  of  Democrats  wh j  have  in  fact 
restored    a    federal    administration,    by    their 
votes,  under  the  false  pretence  of  R  publican-  j 
ism,  will  not,  now  that    the   deception    is   ex- 
posed,   renounce    allegiance    to   those  who  are 
and  ever  have  been  the  sworn  enemies  of  Demo-  | 
cracy,    they  will  in  these  persons  and  by  their  I 
conduct  furnish  tho  strongest  argument  to  sup    ' 
port  the  doctriuc-fi  of  federalism,  that  has  yet  i 
been    made.     Tin  y  will   in   Khorl    demonstrate  i 
that  man's  capacity  for  self-government,  is  yet  | 
an    unsettled    question.     They   wiil    prove    by 
their  infidelity,  cot  only  the  versatility  but  the  : 
corruptiblity  charged  by    tbo   early    federalists  , 
upon  the    masses,    as   ih>i   reason  for  a  strong 
government,    aud    when    Mr.    Lincoln   or    Mr 
Seward    wish    to    justify    these    high-handed 
measures,    they    will    only    need    to    point    the 
finger  of  torn   at  their  democratic  supporters  j 
to  prove  the  doctrines  of  fceRraiism  well  found-  ' 
ed.  U.iMuiM. 


-.  ■-  yr&F*8,fMI 

—    Ttau  Coming:  Admin  islratf  on  — T'lie  I'lotn 
Atfaintit  iur.  Seward. 

From  Hie  New  York  Evening  Posl. 
Wasuimutom,  Friday,  Feb.  22,  1301. 
There  are  two  interests  iu  combination  here, 
to  defeat  the  purpose  oi' this  Convention.    One 
'  ,    has  its  origin  in  your  State,  and  ia  hostility  to 
\l-    Mr.    Seward;  the   other  glows  out  of  the   im- 
i       pressiou  that  Mr.    Lincoln  does   not  look   withl 
favor  upon  any  policy  of  conciliation  such  as  is 
likely   to  receive  the   approval  of  the   Conven-I 
j.     lion,     Both  are   auioiatdd   by  the  hope  or'dri- 
'    ving  Mr.  Seward  from  (ho  Cabinet.     Tee  pro- 
cess is  to   be  the  rejection  of  any  plan  of  com- 
ts    promise,  and   thus  practically  the   rejection   of 
the   policy    which   Mr.    Seward  has    advised, 
t     Should  they  succeed   in  this,  they  assamo  that 
Mr.  Seward  will  feci  compelled,  out  of  self-rc- 
i    spect,  if  from  no  other  motive,  to  retire. 

The  opposition  from  New-York   is  more  or 

loss  personal  to  Mr   Soward,  and  of  long  stan- 

il|djmj,.   Tjhft;  QjypiisUuJU  ■uu'rarlfa  (ft    trie  Tstate 

originates  partly  in  jealousy  of  Mr.    Seward's 

f    influence  in   the  now' Government,  but  mainly 

in  the   faith  that  the   New-York  Senator  does 

•    not  reflect   the  feelings   and  incliniDgs  of  the 

V   President. 

i'rretty  jauyb.eyer^  nieuuwCr  of  ^Co^re^a  ia  ft 
t    candidate  for  office.    J  have  Dever  known  the 
ii    time  when  so  large   a  proportion  of  the  legis- 
lative  branch  of  the  Government    were   open 
t,    applicants  for  Executive  favor.    This,  and  the 
,0   inipreB^ion   which  exists  that  Mr-  Lincoln  is 
opposed    to   any   porta  of  compromise,  makes 
'     members  firm  who  ne'er  were  firm   before,  and 
creates  obstacles  to  tee  settlement  of  our  diffi- 
culties, which  ten  words  from  the   lips  of  Mi". 
'    Lincoln  would  dispel  in  a  moment. 

Little  doubt  is  felt  among  those  who  are  best 
'    informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  here,  that  when 
the  president  comes   to  know  all  tjje   facts— as 
.    but  bno  or  two  pcrsoiis  beside  himself,  in  ^Yash- 
{    ington,  can   possible  know  them— ho  will,   at 
once,  dispel  the  morbid  illusions  of  the  states- 
men from  the  border   States  in  regard  to   his 
policy,    and  give    his   assent  to    some   of  the 
several   propositions  pending   before  the  Con- 
vention   and   before   Congress;    to  several   yi 
whjch  nearly  every  jasmiier  of  the  tatter  body 
is  already  tfillutg   and  ready  to  give  his  indi- 
]    vidual  assent.     A  few  hours'   sojourn  in  Wash- 
ington will  put  the  President  in  possession  of 
the  facts;  and  it  is  believid  that  M-  moat,  con. 
udential    and  reliable  "^"/isers   wj{i  have   no 
difficulty   >-    agreeing  at  once  upon  a  line   ol 
policy  which   will  prove  entirely   acceptable  tc 
the  IJniied  States.. 

The  attempt  to  expel  Mr.  Seward  from  the 
!  Cabinet,  futile  as  it  is  likely  to  prove,  is  non< 
the  less  a  pregnant  fact  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  t]ie  Republican  Party;  and  showi 
either  a  deliberate  purposa  to  disorganize  anc 
break  up  the  party,  or  simply  the  selfishness  o 
men  who  do  not  know  the  consequences  of  sue 
ceeding  in  what  they  attempt. 

From  his  position,  Mr.  Seward  has  natural- 
ly been  better  informed,  perhaps,  than  an> 
other  man  ol'  his  party  in  "Washington,  Bi}l 
he  could  not  impart  his  knowledge  j  he  wa: 
obliged  to  permit  himself  to  be  misunderstood ; 
he  even  desired,  no  doubt,  in  many  instances, 
to  be  misunderstood.  It  best  answered  his 
purpose  that  motives  different  from  his  rea' 
ones  should  be  assigned  to  him;  and  but  few 
probably  will  ever  know  with  what  discretion 
and  sagacity  he  cooperated  with  the  loyal 
friends  of  the  Union  in  the  present  Adminis- 
tration vo  purge  it  of  traitors,  and  put  the 
1    Government  in  a  condition  to  protect  itself. 


'Mr.  Rives,"  said  he,  when  the  Everett  ol 
Virginia  was  introduced,  a  rather  short,  dumpy- 
looking  geutlomau,  ''Mr.  Rives!  can  it  be  Mr. 
Wiiliam  C.  Rives,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so 
much?"  The  Virginian  bowed  assent.  "Why!" 
exclaimed  the  President  elect,  "  1  thought 
al  .4 ays  you  were  at  least  six  feet  irlgii' — a  big 
man  every  way!''  Tho  impassion  made  on  the 
represent aUveo  of  the  different  States  was  de- 
cidedly favorable. 


tfEW  YORK,  MARCH  26,  1863. 

KHE  PAUTIS&N&HIJP  OF  TlH5iUl*OU- 
11  V. 

When    the   minority   that   bupporcea 
Mr.  Lincoln    for  President    achieved  • 
success,   and   were   enabled    under   the  , 
forms  of  the  Constitution  to  place  hiuv 
in  the  Chair,  against  the  will  and  the  ^ 
votes  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  people, 
they  initiated  a  policy  of  sectional  and 
partisan  cupidity  and  of  defiance  to  the 
popular  wiLl,  which  they  have  persisted 
in  to  the  end. 

No    one    asked    that    Mr.   Lincoln 
should  abate  one  jot  of  hii  Constitution- 
al rights  because  of  the  manner  of  his  ' 
election.     But  it  wis  his  duty  to  seek  < 
out,  and  conform  to  the  popular  will. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  character , 
of  the  exprebsion  of  the  public   senti- 
ment.    The  representative  men  of  the 
great  parties   were  on  hand  to  express 
it.    Douglas  was  ready  to  be  heard, 
and  spoke  in  no  equivocal  accents.  Bkll  . 
was  for  the  Union,  on  the  basis  of  com- 
promise.    The  majority  of  the  bujjport- ' 
ers  of  Bkeckinkidge  were  Union  men.  : 
A  large  minority  or  Mr.  Lincoln's  own 
supporters  were  opposed  to  Abolition- 
ism. 

Yet  the  new  President,  instead  of 
conforming  his  policy  t*  a  broad  public 
sentiment,  narrowed  it  down  to  the 
smallest  measure  of  faction.  lie  pro- 
claimed the  Chicago  Platform.  lie  dis 
claimed  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Courts.  He  set  about  to  force 
upon  the  immense  majority  the  rule  of  a 
petty  and  ephemeral  minority. 

Then  followed  the  grasping  Tariff 
bill — against  revenue — extorted  from 
the  weakness  of  the  nation  by  sectional 
cupidity. 

And  since  then  have  been  consum- 
mated those  other  measures  which 
seem  to  have  been  conceived  in  the  very 
spirit  of  hate  against  ;he  name  and  idea 
of  Democracy,  and  of  hostility  to  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Federative 
system  was  founded. 

It  was  the  boa^t  of  one  of  the  parti- 
sans of  this  cru-ade  against  the  old  con- 
sti.utional  faith,  that  the  Congress, 
which  has  just  closed,  had  established  a 
system  of   centralization,   such  as  the 


most  ultra  of  Federalists  had  never  con- 
ceived oi'.  Tney  created  not  a  United 
Slates  Bank,  but  a  scheme  of  banks  and 
currency  reaching  into  every  State,  and 
every  c  ivnty  of  the  Stat.',  and  crushing 
out  all  competing  Stale  ins: ilu Lions. 
They  created  not  a  national  debt  merely, 
but,  an  eternal  debt,  and  made  ihe  Gov- 
ernment paper-money  legal  tender  for 
.'ill  debts. 

They  constructed  not  merely  a  Pro- 
active Tariff,  hut  a  Prohibitive  one. 
'  They  devised  the  most,  ingenious  system 
•  rf  searching  internal  taxation.  They 
placed  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the 
■bands  of  the  Executive,  and  clothed  him 
with  more  patronage  thau  ever  absolute 
governments  enjoyed.  They  gave  Fed 
eral  officers  immunity  in  Statu  Courls, 
and  subordinated  all  tribunals  to  Feder 
jurisdiction,  They  proclaimed  martin! 
law  over  the  whole  land,  and  bid  thti 
army  execute  it.  In  fine,  they  absorbed 
all  State  lights,  and  annulled  all  personal 
lihcrties. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  tin*.  It 
was  done  in  hate  of  institutions  which 
the  leaders  of  the  minority  had  so  long 
tailed  to  impress,  and  ended  by  hating  ! 
No  one  can  have  failed  to  discover, 
in  looking  over  the  history  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  that  a  large  class  in 
the  North  had  learned  to  despise  Amer- 
ican institutions.  Excluded  from  parti- 
cipation in  administration,  and  incapable 
of  exercising  it,  if  chance  placed  it  in 
their  hands,  they  nursed  in  privacy  and 
oblivion  their  sell-conceit  and  their  en- 
mity. 

They  knew  not  what  were  the  res- 
ponsibilities a.;d  difficulties  of  public 
service;  but  feeling  themselves  uninvited 
to  share  in  them,  they  despised  the 
masses,  and  habitually  underrated  the 
ability  and  the  patriotism  of  those-  who 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

G.meral  suff,  age,  representative  gov- 
ernment, the  Constitution,  State  and 
Federal,  became  subjects  of  misconstruc- 
tion and  distrust— ending  in  disregard 
and  defiance.  It  is  with  something  ol 
exaltation  that  tin  so  men  now  point  to 
tieir  success  in  undoing  the  work  of  the 
founders  of  the  Constitution,  and  plac- 
ing the  country  out.  of  the  reach  of  the 


redeeming  influences  of  Democracy  1 
Yet  these  partisanc1.,   who  have  thus 
|  ruthlessly  obliterated  at!  the  Democratic 
monuments  of  the  past,  and  darkened  all 
the  prospects  of  the  future,  and   v.  ho 
h,«ve   sought   to  extirpate   all  ideas  of 
Democracy   from   the   Constitution,   in 
the    indulgence   of   a    morbid    political 
rancor,  now  turn  round  and  ask  us  to0 
unite  with  them  in  Loyal  Union  Leagues 
— and  implore  us  to  forget  party  ! 

To  forget  party!  Yes!  The  mem- 
ory of  Democracy  is  all  that  is  left  to 
us,  and  they  would  destroy  that! 


,raiiL&, 

•ays,  "be- 
.,    5r  rren,' 
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THE  AFTERMATH  OF  LINCOLN'S  ELECTION 


So  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
fact  that  November  6,  just  past,  marked  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
presidency  that  it  seems  wise  to  call  further  attention  to 
this  event  by  noting  some  incidents  occurring  during  the 
aftermath  of  his  successful  campaign. 

The  days  immediately  following  Lincoln's  election  to 
the  presidency  were  probably  the  most  trying  ones  of  his 
career.  The  fact  that  he  wrote  and  said  very  little  gave 
immediate  assurance  that  he  would  move  with  great  cau- 
tion and  refrain  from  any  demonstration  which  would  in- 
vite hostilities  and  widen  the  breach  made  by  his  election. 

His  Policy  of  Silence 

The  few  notes  he  did  write  indicate  that  he  was  deluged 
with  letters  which  attempted  to  lead  him  into  open  dis- 
cussion. To  Hon.  Truman  Smith  he  wrote,  "It  is  with 
the  most  profound  appreciation  of  your  motive,  and  high- 
est respect  for  your  judgment,  too,  that  I  feel  constrained, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  make  no  declaration  for  the 
public." 

Lincoln's  reply  to  another  correspondent  who  attempted 
to  draw  him  out  indicates  the  type  of  many  letters  he 
received:  "I  could  say  nothing  which  I  have  not  already 
said,  and  which  is  in  print,  and  accessible  to  the  public. 
Please  pardon  me  for  suggesting  that  if  the  papers  like 
yours,  which  heretofore  have  persistently  garbled  and 
misrepresented  what  I  have  said,  will  now  fully  and  fair- 
ly place  it  before  their  readers,  there  can  be  no  further 
misunderstanding." 

Another  editor,  a  very  prominent  one,  Hon.  Henry  J. 
Raymond,  sounded  him  out  on  the  possibility  of  getting  a 
statement.  Lincoln  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  Ray- 
mond the  reaction  towards  a  speech  made  by  one  of  Lin- 
coln's friends  which  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  edi- 
tors of  various  hostile  papers.  He  referred  to  the  inci- 
dent in  these  words:  "This  is  just  as  I  expected,  and  just 
what  would  happen  with  any  declaration  I  could  make. 
These  political  fiends  are  not  half  sick  enough  yet.  Party 
malice,  and  not  public  good,  possesses  them  entirely. 
'They  seek  a  sign,  and  no  sign  shall  be  given  them.'  At 
least  such  is  my  present  feeling  and  purpose." 

The  First  Post  Election  Letter 

After  the  results  of  his  successful  canvass  had  been 
ascertained  apparently  the  first  letter  which  he  wrote  was 
to  his  running  mate,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine.  The  let- 
ter is  dated  November  8  and  is  here  printed  in  full : 

"Springfield,  Illinois,  November  8,  1860. 

"Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  anxious  for  a  personal  in- 
terview with  you  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 
Can  you,  without  much  inconvenience,  meet  me 
at  Chicago?  If  you  can,  please  name  as  early  a 
day  as  you  conveniently  can,  and  telegraph  me, 
unless  there  be  sufficient  time  before  the  day 
named  to  communicate  by  mail. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 

The  contents  of  this  correspondence  reveal  how  con- 
siderate Lincoln  was  in  allowing  Hamlin  to  set  the  date 
of  the  conference,  and  he  was  equally  anxious  to  avoid 
the  unnecessary  expense  of  sending  a  telegram  if  a  letter 
would  answer  the  purpose. 


First  Address  as  P resident-Elect 

On  November  20,  the  citizens  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  election  of  President  Lincoln, 
and  he  was  urged  to  say  something.  Little  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  first  address  made  by  Lincoln  as  presi- 
dent-elect. If  one  will  read  carefully  his  brief  remarks 
which  are  here  printed  in  full,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
same  spirit  which  permeated  a  famous  address  near  the 
close  of  his  career  also  found  expression  here.  "With 
malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all"  was  but  the 
sequel  to  this  maiden  presidential  effort: 

"Please  excuse  me  on  this  occasion  from  mak- 
ing a  speech.  I  thank  you  in  common  with  all 
those  who  have  thought  fit  by  their  votes  to  in- 
dorse the  Republican  cause.  I  rejoice  with  you 
in  the  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  that 
cause.  Yet  in  all  our  rejoicings,  let  us  neither 
express  nor  cherish  any  hard  feelings  toward  any 
citizen  who  by  his  vote  has  differed  with  us.  Let 
us  at  all  times  remember  that  all  American  citi- 
zens are  brothers  of  a  common  country,  and 
should  dwell  together  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
feeling.  Let  me  again  beg  you  to  accept  my 
thanks,  and  to  excuse  me  from  further  speaking 
at  this  time." 

Two  Brief  Talks 

The  date  for  the  conference  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin- at 
Chicago  had  been  set  for  November  21  and  enroute  from 
Springfield  to  Chicago  Lincoln  made  brief  talks  at  both 
the  towns  of  Lincoln  and  Bloomington.  At  these  places 
he  also  explained  his  policy  of  silence  with  respect  to  po- 
litical issues.  He  said  at  Lincoln,  "I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  making  speeches  now;"  and  at  Bloomington  he  told  a 
story  which  illustrated  the  statement,  "So  I  think  of  the 
whole  of  this  nation — they  will  ever  do  well  if  well  done 
by." 

Old  Friends 

Another  class  of  correspondence  which  called  for  Lin- 
coln's personal  attention  was  the  letters  from  old  friends 
of  the  Lincoln  family  who  had  known  them  in  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  days.  These  messages  of  good  will 
were  welcomed  by  Lincoln  and  helped  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sion under  which  he  worked.  In  an  answer  to  a  letter 
from  David  Turnham  of  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  he 
wrote,  "I  would  much  like  to  visit  the  old  home,  and  old 
friends  of  my  boyhood,  but  I  fear  the  chance  for  doing  so 
is  not  very  good." 

Cabinet  Making 

The  one  task  confronting  Lincoln  in  the  days  following 
his  election,  which  outweighed  in  importance  all  other 
efforts,  was  the  selection  of  a  cabinet.  Two  days  after  the 
election  he  wrote  to  a  friend  seeking  information  about 
a  prospective  cabinet  member  and  urged  that  he  receive 
a  reply  "by  return  mail."  As  late  as  January  7,  however, 
he  was  suggesting,  in  a  letter  to  Lyman  Trumbull  marked 
"Very  Confidential,"  that  "Gen.  C.  has  not  been  offered 
the  Treasury  and  I  think  will  not  be.  It  seems  to  me  not 
only  highly  proper  but  a  necessity  that  Gov.  Chase  shall 
take  that  place.  His  ability,  firmness,  and  purity  of  char- 
acter produce  this  propriety." 


l~  I  _T—  I  -. 


Newark    Newspaper    Editoria 
Period,  Reflected  Tense  F 


s,    in    Journalistic    Style    of 
eelinj^  Campaign  Aroused 


BY   BETSY   MOKIARTY 

rpODAY  he  is  revered  a*  the  Great 
Emancipator.  But  in  I860  he  was 
just    another    Presidential    candidate. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  his 
first  term  as  President  of  the  United 
States  by  a  popular  vote  of  less  than 
2.000.000  out  of  a  total  vote  of  4.500,000. 
Although  this  was  a  minority,  it  gave 
him   the   Electoral   College. 

It  was  a  bitterly  conlesled  election 
and  one  of  the  most  torrid  battles  of 
all  rased  in  New  Jersey,  a  state  with 
sympathies  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South. 

Newark  at  that  time  had  three  news- 
papers, The  Evening  Journal  and  The 
Daily  Advertiser,  both  evening  papers, 
and  The  Daily  Mercury,  a  morning  pa- 
per. The  Mercury  came  out  strongly 
for  Lincoln,  as  did  The  Advertiser,  but 
[  with  considerably  more  reserve  and 
'  dignity.     The  Journal   was  against  him. 

In  the  morning  Newarkers  would  find 
The  Mercury's  columns  fairly  bristled 
with  exhortations  to  vole  for  the  free- 
dom, peace  and  honesty  which  only 
Lincoln  and  his  slate  would  provide. 
Come  evening  and  they  discovered  tif 
they  read  The  Journal)  that  these  things 
were  provided,  not  by  the  Lincoln  slate, 
but  by  that  of  John  C.  Breckenridge  of 
Kentucky  and  his  Democratic  Union 
electoral    ticket. 

Violent  Exchange 

The  most  violent  exchange  of  all  took 
place  November  3,  I860,  three  days  be- 
fore the  election.  That  morning  The 
Mercury  ran  a  full  column  headed  "The 
Day  at  Hand  -Are  You  Ready?"  Listed 
were  all  the  dire  situations  which 
would  result  from  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Union  ticket  ( which  was  de- 
scribed as  the  "Fusion  -  Disunion 
Ticket"),  as  compared  with  the  bliss 
which  would  come  with  a  Republican 
victory. 

"Vote  the  Fusion-Disunion  ticket," 
declared  The  Mercury,  "if  you  are 
anxious  to  war  with  Spain  that  we  may 
seize  Cuba  and  annex  it  to  the  Union 
as  a  slave  stale;  if  you  wish  to  see  pol- 
troons placed  in  every  office  of  the  gov- 
ernment, men  who  will  eat  dirt  that 
they  may  secure  place  and  pelf;  if  it 
would  delight  your  soul  to  hear  Senator 
Toombs  (a  famous  Southern  Democrat) 
call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  at  the  fopt  of 
Bunker    Hill    Monument." 

That  same  day  The  Journal  ran  its 
vituperative  comeback,  in  which  it  paro- 
died  The   Mercury   column. 


"Vve  are  not  so  prejudiced  in  our  poli- 
tics," the  lead  editorial  slyly  explained, 
"that  we  cannot  do  justice  to  our  neigh- 
bor. The  devil  is  said  to  have  quoted 
Scripture  on  one  occasion,  and  we  have 
never  heard  that  its  force  or  truth  was 
invalidated  by  his  Satanic  Majesty's 
utterance  •  *  *  The  Journal  flatters  it- 
self that  it  can  extract  the  poison  out 
of  nearly  every  dose  of  Mercury  pie- 
scribed  the  public.  *  *  *  So  here  goes 
with  its  latest  dose  of  borrowed  medi- 
cine." 

(In  regard  to  the  Civil  War,  inciden- 
tally, the  editor  of  The  Journal  showed 
considerably  more  foresight  than  the 
editor  of  The  Mercury,  who  said  in  an- 
other editorial  that  a  ballot  for  Lincoln 
meant  "the  end  of  .slavery  agitation" 
and  would  "transfer  the  discussion  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  where  it  be- 
longs.") 

In  its  parallel  claim  for  the  virtues 
of  the  Democratic  Union  ticket,  The 
Journal  repeated,  word  for  word,  The 
Mercury's  phrase  concerning  "honest 
men,  who  fear  God  and  regard  man,'1 
simply  changing  the  closing  line  to  read, 
"then  with  all  your  might  vote  for 
Breckenridge." 

Through  all  this  The  Advertiser 
calmly  went  its  own  way.  ignoring  its 
fighting  companions  and  being  ignored 
by  them.  Its  most  emphatic  pre-elec- 
tion declaration  accused  those  voters 
who  supported  anti-Republican  candi- 
dates of  "indirectly  countenancing  the 
disunion  treason,"  but  its  main  empha- 
sis was  on  the  need  for  a  Republican 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  for 
a  Republican  President. 

After  the  Election 

By  November  7,  the  day  after  lhe  elec- 
tion, it  became  apparent  that  Lincoln 
had  won,  although  he  had  not  carried 
Congress.  It  also  seemed  that  New  Jer- 
sey, alone  of  all  the  Northern  states, 
had  gone  against  him. 

This  was  hitting  below  the  belt  as  far 
as  The  Mercury  was  concerned,  but  it 
carried  off  the  situation  with  great 
aplomb,  splashing  big  headlines  on  the 
national  Republican  victory  and  con- 
ceding the  defeat  in  the  state  re- 
luctantly. 

"We  have  carried  every  free  state, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  New  Jer- 
sey," it  staled  November  7.  The  follow- 
ing day,  when  there  was  no  longer  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  New  Jersey's  vote, 
it  laid  the  blame  fully  on  manufacturers 
who  engaged  in  Southern  trade,  accus- 
ing them  of  "mean  and  slavish  obsequi- 
ousness  to   the   South." 

The  Journal  was  equally  consistent, 
headlining  the  Democratic  success  in 
the  state  and  playing  down  the  national 
victory.  But  it  could  not  resist  one  last 
acid   comment. 

"Both  branches  of  Congress  will  have 
a  majority  against  Lincoln."  it  pointed 
out,  "and  for  the  next  two  years  he  may 
amuse  himself  by  splitting  rails  and 
appointing  Northern  postmasters." 

The  Advertiser  said  merely,  "The. 
truth  is  that  a  revolution  like  this  is  a 
natural  result  of  long-settled  abuse  of 
government.  We  lament  most  sincerely 
that  New  Jersey  cannot  enjov  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  having  contributed 
to  this  result." 
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Lincoln  Wins.  Now  What? 

By  JAMIE  MALANOWSKI 


r  ,,        ,    „•  ,       Nov.  7,  i860 

Disunion  follows  the  Civil 

War  as  it  unfolded.  Library  of  Congress;  Courtesy  of  Dickinson  College  A  cartoon  from  the 

campaign.  CLICK  TO  ENLARGE 
■  a9s:  Yesterday,  the  start  of  the  most  exciting  day  in  the  history  of 

.    ,      ,.     ,     ■  «  Springfield,  111.,  could  not  wait  for  the  sun.  At  3  a.m.,  somebody 

abraham  hncoln,  civil  war,  r       o  >        >  ^5  j 

Elections,  Stephen  Douglas     got  Election  Day  started  with  volleys  of  cannon  fire,  and  after  that 

there  were  incessant  and  spontaneous  eruptions  of  cheering  and 
singing  all  day  long.  A  moment  of  delirium  erupted  in  mid-afternoon,  when  the  city's 
favorite  citizen  emerged  from  his  law  office  and  went  to  vote,  taking  care  to  slice  his 
name  off  the  top  of  the  ballot  so  as  to  prevent  accusations  that  he  had  voted  for  himself. 

After  the  sun  went  down,  he  joined  other  Republican  Library  of  Congress  Abraham 

stalwarts  in  the  Capitol  building,  where  they  eagerly  Lincoln's  campaign  button, 

received  the  early  returns  that  were  trotted  over  from  the  telegraph  office. 

There  were  no  surprises:  the  long-settled  Yankees  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and 
pioneering  Germans  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  delivered  the  expected  victories.  And 
then  came  news  from  Illinois:  "We  have  stood  fine.  Victory  has  come."  And  then  from 
Indiana:  "Indiana  over  twenty  thousand  for  honest  Old  Abe." 

The  throngs  in  the  streets  cheered  every  report,  every  step  towards  the  electoral  college 
number,  but  news  from  the  big  Eastern  states  was  coming  painfully  slowly,  and  finally 
the  candidate  and  his  closest  associates  decamped  the  capitol  and  invaded  the  narrow 
offices  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company.  The  advisers  paced  the 
floorboards,  jumping  at  every  eruption  of  the  rapid  clacking  of  Morse's  machine,  while 
the  nominee  parked  on  the  couch,  seemingly  at  ease  with  either  outcome  awaiting  him. 

It  wasn't  until  after  10  that  reports  of  victory  in  Pennsylvania  arrived  in  the  form  a 
telegram  from  the  canny  vote-counter  Simon  Cameron,  the  political  boss  of  the  Keystone 
State,  who  tucked  within  his  state's  tallies  joyfully  positive  news  about  New  York:  "Hon. 
Abe  Lincoln,  Penna  seventy  thousand  for  you.  New  York  safe.  Glory  enough." 

Not  until  2  a.m.  did  official  results  from  New  York  arrive,  and  the  expected  close  contest 
in  the  make-or-break  state  never  appeared:  the  one-time  rail-splitter  won  by  50,000 
votes.  His  men  cheered,  and  broke  out  into  an  impromptu  rendition  of  "Ain't  You  Glad 
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You  Joined  the  Republicans?"  Outside,  pandemonium  had  been  unleashed,  but  Abraham 
Lincoln  partook  of  none  it,  and  instead  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  home  to  bed. 

"The  Republican  pulse  continues  to  beat  high,"  exulted  a  correspondent  for  The  New 
York  Times.  "Chanticleer  is  perched  on  the  back  of  the  American  Eagle,  and  with 
flapping  wings  and  a  sonorous  note  proclaims  his  joy  at  the  victory.  The  return  for  the 
first  Napoleon  from  Elba  did  not  create  a  greater  excitement  than  the  returns  for  the 
present  election." 

Well  should  he  sing,  for  the  days  of  song  will  end  soon  enough.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  indeed  the 
president-elect,  but  barely  by  a  whisker,  and  what  exactly  one  means  by  "the  United 
States"  any  more  is  apt  to  become  a  topic  of  some  heated  discussion.  Lincoln  won  his 
parlay,  taking  16  of  the  17  Northern  states  that  he  set  his  sights  upon,  including  the 
hard-fought  New  York,  and  most  by  a  solid  majority. 

But  there  were  states  where  he  was  more  lucky  than  popular,  like  California,  where  all 
four  candidates  polled  significant  numbers.  Lincoln  won  only  32.3  percent  of  the  ballots, 
but  managed  to  eke  out  a  victory  and  capture  the  state's  four  electoral  votes  by  the 
wafer-thin  margin  of  734  votes.  A  similar,  if  slightly  less  dramatic  story  played  out  in 
Oregon,  where  Lincoln's  victory  margin  was  fewer  than  1,200  votes.  In  his  home  state  of 
Illinois,  facing  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Lincoln  won  by  fewer  than  12,000  out  of  350,000  votes 
cast,  a  clear  win  but  hardly  a  romp. 

The  South,  of  course,  presents  a  vastly  different  picture.  In        Library  of  Congress  The 

the  states  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana.    Lincoln  and  Hamlin  election 
_,....  .T      ,    _       ,.        _,  t  „,  __  ticket  from  i860. 

Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Texas  Mr. 

Lincoln  received  a  combined  total  of  no  votes.  None.  True,  his  name  wasn't  even  listed  on 

the  ballot,  but  that  seems  to  be  a  mere  technical  oversight  that  would  have  had  no  great 

consequence.  After  all,  in  Virginia,  the  largest  and  wealthiest  southern  state,  Mr.  Lincoln 

was  on  the  ballot,  and  there  he  tallied  a  total  of  1,887  votes,  or  just  1.1  percent  of  the  total 

cast.  The  results  were  even  worse  in  Kentucky,  his  place  of  birth.  One  might  have  thought 

that  sheer  native  pride  should  have  earned  him  more  than  1,364  of  the  146,216  votes 

cast,  but  perhaps  Kentuckians  resented  that  he  deserted  them  at  such  a  tender  age. 

All  told,  Mr.  Lincoln  will  assume  the  presidency  in  March  on  the  strength  of  his  muscular 
180  electoral  votes,  and  despite  the  puny  39.8  percent  of  the  popular  vote  he 
accumulated. 

The  narrowness  of  this  fragile  mandate  (if  that  word  can  even  be  used)  naturally  invites 
speculation  about  what  might  have  been.  The  year  began  with  Mr.  Douglas  standing,  like 
Franklin  Pierce  and  James  Buchanan  before  him,  as  an  electable  anti-slaverv  Northerner 
who  could  be  depended  on  to  maintain  southern  prerogatives.  But  from  the  moment  last 
April  when  fire-eating  Southern  Democrats  made  it  clear  that  they  would  rather  punish 
Mr.  Douglas  for  his  vote  on  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act  two  years  ago  than  win  the  White 
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House  in  the  fall,  it  was  ordained  that  the  Little  Giant,  so  long  touted  as  a  certain 
president- to-be,  was  steering  a  doomed  vessel. 

Yet  there  were  times  when  his  campaign  picked  up  speed,  and  at  such  moments  Mr. 
Douglas  seemed  very  close  to  capturing  enough  support  to  thwart  Mr.  Lincoln's  northern 
sweep  and  deny  him  his  electoral  college  majority.  Had  that  happened,  Mr.  Douglas 
would  be  sitting  solidly  in  second  place.  He  would  have  demonstrated  support  both 
north  and  south,  and  he  would  offer  the  South  preservation  of  the  status  quo.  That  might 
well  have  been  enough  to  pacify  the  reckless  Southern  Democrats  who  shunned  him  in 
the  spring,  and  to  win  their  support  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  for  every  Douglas  surge  there  was  a  Douglas  blunder.  Final  tallies  show  that 
wherever  Mr.  Douglas  actually  campaigned  in  New  York,  he  won  more  votes  than 
President  Buchanan  took  when  he  captured  the  state  four  years  ago.  But  instead  of 
investing  his  time  in  the  Empire  State,  Mr.  Douglas  headed  into  the  inhospitable  South, 
where  he  did  the  seemingly  impossible  —  he  managed  to  make  southern  voters  dislike 
him  even  more  than  they  already  did.  Appearing  before  a  crowd  in  Virginia,  he  was 
asked  if  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  justify  secession.  A  politician  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
experience  should  have  known  how  to  handle  this  kind  of  question  with  finesse,  but 
instead  he  offered  the  one  answer  certain  to  damage  him.  No,  he  told  the  crowd. 

He  might  have  stopped  at  that,  but  perhaps  figuring  that,  having  jumped  the  fence,  he 
may  as  well  have  a  picnic,  he  told  the  crowd,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  if  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  winner,  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  help  the  government  do  so.  With  that  answer,  Mr.  Douglas  dismissed 
the  purported  right  to  secede  that  the  south  so  cherishes,  and  surrendered  his  claim  as 
the  only  man  who  could  be  counted  on  to  keep  the  union  together. 

Now  that  task  falls  to  a  president  who  received  fewer  than  four  votes  in  10;  a  president 
who  is  purely  the  creature  of  only  one  section  of  the  country;  a  president  who,  apart 
from  one  undistinguished  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  decade  ago,  has  no 
experience  in  public  office;  a  president  who  comes  from  a  Republican  party  that  has 
been  stitched  together  from  various  interests,  who  will  be  asked  to  work  with  a  Congress 
whose  two  houses  are  controlled  by  Democrats. 

The  fire  eaters  in  South  Carolina  have  already  announced  that  they  will  immediately 
introduce  a  bill  of  secession.  But  that  has  been  something  they  have  been  itching  to  do 
for  years;  as  any  doctor  or  fireman  will  tell  you,  sometimes  the  best  way  to  end  a  fever  or 
a  blaze  is  to  just  let  the  thing  burn  out.  Not  everyone  in  the  South  is  a  slave  owner,  and 
not  every  slave  owner  is  a  disunionist.  If  any  of  the  firebrands  would  take  the  time  to 
listen  to  what  Mr.  Lincoln  has  actually  said,  they  would  see  that  he  is  no  raving 
abolitionist  like  Sen.  William  Seward  and  his  ilk.  (Indeed,  anti-slavery  activist  Wendell 
Phillips  sneeringly  calls  Mr.  Lincoln  a  "huckster"  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  says  he  has 
"not  one  drop  of  anti-slavery  blood  in  his  veins.") 
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Mr.  Lincoln  has  made  his  position  clear:  while  he  is  against  slavery  and  calls  it  evil,  he 
would  not  do  anything  —  more  to  the  point,  that  he  is  powerless  under  the  Constitution 
to  do  anything  —  to  end  slavery  where  the  Constitution  already  permits  it.  The  line  that 
he  has  drawn  is  against  an  expansion  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  but  look  at  a  map:  there 
are  no  more  territories  held  by  the  United  States  in  North  America  that  are  in  dispute. 
On  every  other  matter  relating  to  slavery  he  has  been  silent.  And  ultimately,  they  ought 
to  realize  that  Mr.  Lincoln  may  not  be  an  experienced  politician,  or  have  strong  political 
support,  but  that  by  training  and  avocation,  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  a  good  one.  And  almost 
every  lawyer  will  tell  you  that  it  is  cheaper  to  settle  a  matter  quietly  than  to  fight  it  out  in 
court. 

(To  read  more  about  these  events,  see  "Lincoln  for  President,"  by  Bruce  Chadwick, 
published  by  Sourcebooks,  Inc.,  2009;  "Lincoln:  An  Illustrated  Biography,"  by  Philip  B. 
Kunhardt  Jr.,  Philip  B.  Kunhardt  III,  and  Peter  W.  Kunhardt,  published  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1993;  and  "The  New  York  Times  Complete  Civil  War  1861-1865,"  edited  by 
Harold  Holzer  and  Craig  L.  Symonds,  published  by  Black  Dog  &  Leventhal,  2010.) 

Jamie  Malanowski  has  been  an  editor  at  Time,  Esquire  and  Spy,  and  is  the  author  of  the 
novel  "The  Coup." 
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Charleston,  S.C.,  Nov.  12,  i860 

Almost  everyone  in  Charleston,  it  seemed,  had  gone  wild  for 
secession.  Flags  with  the  state  symbol,  the  palmetto  tree,  flew  on 
every  street,  and  even  from  ships  in  the  harbor.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  burned  in  effigy.  News  agents  throughout  the  city  vowed 
never  again  to  sell  Harper's  Weekly  -  the  most  widely  circulated 
magazine  in  America  -  when  they  saw  that  its  post-election  issue 
featured  a  large  woodcut  of  the  president-elect. 


Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  Mass  meeting  at  Institute  Hall,  Nov.  12,  i860. 
That  night,  several  thousand  people  packed  the  floor  and  galleries  of  Institute  Hall  on 
Meeting  Street;  one  witness  wrote,  "every  part  of  the  building  was  crowded  to 
suffocation."  Many  noted  with  satisfaction  that  members  of  the  state's  social  and  financial 
elite  -  previously  somewhat  resistant  to  the  swell  of  revolutionary  fervor  around  them  - 
were  present  tonight.  Presiding  over  the  assemblage  was  Judge  Andrew  Gordon  Magrath, 
who,  on  the  day  after  Lincoln's  election,  had  walked  out  of  his  courtroom  to  become  a 
secessionist  hero,  the  first  of  numerous  federal  officials  in  the  state  to  resign  his  office  in 
protest.  "The  Temple  of  Justice,  raised  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  now 
closed,"  he  had  theatrically  informed  the  jury  before  slipping  off  his  robe  and  departing. 

Now,  in  Institute  Hall,  spectators  "rose  to  their  feet,  threw  up  their 
hats,  and  cheered  until  hoarse,"  a  newspaper  reported.  Their 
cheers  grew  even  louder  when  Magrath  announced  that  Senator 
James  Henry  Hammond  -  the  very  embodiment  of  South 
Carolina's  political  establishment  -  had  just  cast  his  lot  with  the 
rebellion,  resigning  his  seat  to  join  the  secessionists. 
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Senator  Hammond  was  not  present  in  the  hall  that  night.  In  fact, 

he  had  little  stomach  for  celebration.  He  had  given  up  his  office 

very  reluctantly,  ultimately  doing  so  only  from  a  politician's  instinctive  fear  of  seeming 

out  of  touch  with  popular  feeling  and  out  of  step  with  his  colleagues.  (The  state's  other 

senator,  James  Chesnut,  had  resigned  the  day  before.) 

The  imperious,  aristocratic  senator  was  no  bleeding  heart,  to  say  the  least.  Master  of  more 
than  300  slaves,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  flog  them  when  they  transgressed,  wielding  the 
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whip  with  his  own  hand.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  take  sexual  advantage  of  the  women 
under  his  power,  fathering  several  children  with  them.  (In  one  instance,  he  did  so  with  a 
household  servant,  and  then  with  her  teenage  daughter.)  In  politics,  he  had  popularized 
the  phrase  "cotton  is  king,"  and  gave  a  notorious  speech  in  1858  arguing  that  every 
society,  even  a  republic,  needed  an  inferior  "mud-sill"  class  to  "do  the  menial  duties,  to 
perform  the  drudgery  of  life."  Few  men  had  been  fiercer  than  Hammond  in  championing 
slavery  and  states'  rights. 

Now,  however,  faced  with  the  reality  of  the  nation  he  knew  -    Virginia  Clay-Clopton,  "A  Belle 

and  perhaps  even  the  society  he  knew  -  coming  apart  at  the      of  the  Fifties:  Memories  of  Mrs. 

.  Clay,  of  Alabama."  Senator 

seams,  the  senator  hesitated.   The  scenes  01  the  French  James  Henry  Hammond 

Revolution  are  being  enacted  already,"  he  fretted  as  he 

watched  the  clamor  in  Charleston's  streets.  The  crisis  might  bring  a  new  class  of 

demagogues  to  power  in  the  South;  unless  this  was  averted,  "we  shall  soon  have  the 

guillotine  at  work  upon  good  men."  In  his  private  diary,  Hammond  went  so  far  as  to 

confess  that  if  given  a  choice  between  saving  the  Union  and  saving  slavery,  he  would 

choose  the  Union.  But  in  any  case,  he  did  not  think  it  needed  to  come  to  this.  The  South 

was  wealthy  and  powerful  enough  to  protect  its  interests  without  seceding.  The  election 

of  Lincoln  represented  little  more  than  a  slight  to  its  honor. 

Yet  in  the  end,  Hammond  chose  to  surrender  to  what  seemed  the  tide  of  history  rather 
than  resist  it.  Trying  to  justify  his  decision  in  a  letter  to  a  close  friend,  the  best  he  could 
come  up  with  was  this  sardonic  explanation:  "You  know  the  Japanese  have  an  ancient 
custom,  which  therefore  must  have  its  uses,  of  ripping  up  their  own  bowels  to  revenge  an 
insult." 

Hammond  was  far  from  the  only  eminent  man  to  feel  inward  qualms  -  but  almost  no  one 
else  dared  speak  them  openly.  Among  the  few  who  did  so  was  Magrath's  fellow  judge,  the 
elderly  James  L.  Petigru,  whose  life  coincided  with  the  Union's:  he  had  been  born  just 
days  after  President  Washington's  inauguration  in  1789.  "South  Carolina  is  too  small  for  a 
republic,"  Judge  Petigru  said,  "and  too  large  for  a  lunatic-asylum." 
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Adam  Goodheart  is  the  author  of  the  forthcoming  book  "1861:  The  Civil  War 
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